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[Plates VI-VII] 

A recent pamphlet 1 by Dr. Peleo Bacci of the Reale Galleria 
delle Belle Arti of Florence brings to light some interesting 
facts relating to the well-known group of the Visitation in 
the church of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas at Pistoia (Plate VI). 
These facts are taken from the records kept by the Compagnia 
di S. Elisabetta, a religious association founded in the first half 
of the fifteenth century by Messer Lorenzo di Cristofano del 
Marruccia, prior of the church of San Giovanni. 

The records inform us that as early as 1445 there existed in 
this church a group representing the Visitation. On October 
11 of that year, Monna Bice, widow of Jacobo di Neri de' 
Fiorovanti, established a foundation to provide oil " de quo voluit 
in perpetuam die noetuque ardere debeat unam lampadem ad 
onorem Dei et Virginis Marie coram figuras Marie Sanete Elisa- 
bet vlsitationis earum in eeelesia saneti Joh. foreivit." 2 The 
records show no further care for this group until September 
22, 1507, when three lire were expended for six " braccie " of 
material to veil the statue of St. Elizabeth. On July 22, 1512, 
as many as twelve " braccie " of blue cloth were purchased to 
make a curtain for St. Elizabeth. The next entry of interest 
is that of May 9, 1513, when the Company, having learned that 
some devout person wished to have a tabernacle erected in 
honor of St. Elizabeth, contributed the sum of three large 

1 Pfcleo Bacci, II gruppo pistojese delta Visitazione, gia attribuito a Luca 
delta Bobbia. Firenze, Tipografia Domenicana, 1906. 

2 Arch, del Patrim. eccl. di Pistoia. Compagnia de S. Elisabetta Testamenti, 

cod. C. n. 160, c. 5t. 
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golden florins. The tabernacle appears to have been erected, for 
on April 24 and October 1 of the following year payments were 
amde to Giovanni Battista di Piero di Stefano, known also as 
Scalabrino, for having painted the tabernacle of the altar. On 
February 25, 1525, Nicolao di Giuliano Godemini, a member of 
the Company, presents 200 lire for the ornamentation of the 
chapel or tabernacle of St. Elizabeth, and accordingly on May 
14 of the same year payment of 80 lire is made to Giuliano di 
maestro Bartolomeo, scarpellino da Firenze, for the ornamenta- 
tion of this chapel. In 1546 and 1561 it was resolved to screen 
from public view the altar and the figures of the Virgin and 
St. Elizabeth except during Easter and other feast days. The 
altar of St. Elizabeth, including doubtless the tabernacle, was 
destroyed by the reforming Bishop Scipione de' Ricci, and the 
present altar, including perhaps the niche in which the group 
now stands, was rebuilt in September, 1790. This splendid 
group was itself, either by the reforming Bishop or by some 
one else, seriously damaged and put together again somewhat 
clumsily. Brogi's photograph indicates also that the Virgin's 
hair, the borders of her garments, and the neckerchief of St. 
Elizabeth were at some time very crudely "restored" with 
paint or gilding, which, as is indicated by Alinari's photo- 
graphs, was afterward removed. 

The use which Dr. Bacci makes of his discoveries is somewhat 
startling. It would have been absurd, he argues, for the Com- 
pany of St. Elizabeth to have waited from 1446 until 1513 before 
making a tabernacle for this group which contained a statue of 
their patron saint. Hence there must have been two groups, the 
one piously worshipped by Monna Bice in 1445, which some- 
how has disappeared, and a second, the existing group, made 
at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The existing group, he argues, could not have been 
made by Luca della Robbia as early as 1445, for he considers it 
strikingly unlike Luca's Resurrection and Ascension Reliefs 
made in 1443 and 1446-50 ; and it could not have been made 
by him later than 1482, the year of his death. It represents 
St. Elizabeth on her knees, a composition which, Dr. Bacci be- 
lieves, occurs for the first time in Ghirlandaio's picture of the 
Visitation (1491) now in the Louvre. In his view the Pistoia 
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group is poorly glazed 1 and crudely modelled, and is to be 
assigned to the period of the decadence of the Robbia school, 
when Benedetto Buglioni was one of its best representatives. 
He concludes, " Let art critics and connoisseurs bring forward 
whatever names they please; the history of art takes away 
from Luca that which does not belong to him." 

The object of this paper is not only to disprove the assump- 
tion of Dr. Bacci that this group is a product of the decadence 
of the Robbia school, but to justify its attribution to Luca 
della Robbia. The assumption that the Company of St. 
Elizabeth was too pious and too wealthy to have allowed this 
group to have existed without a tabernacle for half a century 
does not carry with it convincing weight, when we consider 
the multitude of unappreciated and neglected treasures in the 
churches of Italy. Even in this case, the documents imply 
that the establishment of this tabernacle was due not to the 
Company itself, but to some devout person or persons, and that 
the contributions of the Company were applied only to its 
decoration. After the destruction of the tabernacle, has not 
this very group remained for more than a century without 
other framing than that of a very simple and commonplace 
niche? Nor can I agree with Dr. Bacci that this group was 
inspired by Ghirlandaio's Visitation of 1491, now in the Louvre. 
He is certainly in error in assuming that in this picture for the 
first time St. Elizabeth appears upon her knees. In the very 
museum with which Dr. Bacci is connected, a panel from the 
presses from the Sacristy of S. Croce, painted by some follower 
of Giotto (Alinari, No. 1490) represents the Visitation with St. 
Elizabeth on her knees. In the Baroncelli chapel of S. Croce 
is a more extensive treatment of the same composition (Alinari, 
No. 3901) executed by Taddeo Gaddi between the years 1352 
and 1356, a composition for which Giotto himself prepared the 
way in his representation of the Visitation in the Arena Chapel 
in Padua. One need only place before his eyes the three 
groups, Taddeo Gaddi's, the Pistoia group, and Ghirlandaio's, 
in order to see that the Pistoia group in all that concerns the 

1 My own recollection agrees with the statements of Dr. Bode and Miss 
Cruttwell that the glaze is of excellent quality and resembles that of Luca's 
other works. 
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pose both of the Virgin and of St. Elizabeth is derived from 
the earlier rather than from the later composition. 

In spirit, too, the Pistoia group is closer to that of the Giot- 
tesques than to that of Ghirlandaio. The two women are 
here selected from the plain people of Italy. The attitude of 
St. Elizabeth is that of adoration toward the Mother of her 
Lord. Both figures are treated with the utmost simplicity and 
genuineness and in a religious spirit. In the Visitation of 
Ghirlandaio both the Virgin and St. Elizabeth are well dressed, 
aristocratic, refined, and posed with consummate art; in a man- 
ner, however, which impresses one with the beauty rather than 
the sincerity of the two women. Who would ever imagine 
that Ghirlandaio's Virgin would soon break forth with the 
grand song of the Magnificat ? 

Nor is it much easier to follow Professor Venturi (Z' Arte, 
1905, p. 151) and derive the Pistoia group from Albertinelli's 
well-known Visitation of 1503 now in the Uffizi. Albertinelli's 
Virgin and St. Elizabeth are, it is true, plain people, and his 
treatment of the theme is simple, sincere, and religious. But 
there is this difference : in the Pistoia group, St. Elizabeth 
adores the Virgin ; in Albertinelli's picture, she rushes toward 
her, presses her hand and congratulates her as one woman 
would another woman. Albertinelli's painting was not with- 
out influence on the Robbia School. Giovanni della Robbia 
copied it, in 1525, in medallion form for the porch of the Ceppo 
Hospital at Pistoia, and again for a lunette now in the oratory 
of S. Ansano near Florence. But such copies are not for a 
moment to be compared with the superb group in S. Giovanni 
Fuorcivitas. Nor is it likely that Andrea della Robbia would 
have been influenced by Albertinelli at this time. In 1503, 
Andrea was sixty-eight years of age, too accomplished and too 
conservative to be influenced by an inferior and much younger 
artist. In his works of this period, such as the lunette of the 
Cathedral at Pistoia (1505), there is an Umbrian sentimentality 
of which there is no trace in the Virgin of the Visitation. 

If, therefore, the Pistoia Visitation does not reflect either the 
artistic over-elaboration of Ghirlandaio nor the kind of relig- 
ious emotion characteristic of Albertinelli, then it may be that 
Dr. Bacci is mistaken in assuming that there must have been 
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two groups, one existing in the year 1445, and the other made 
not much earlier than 1513. Do the documents indicate that 
the group of 1445 was at any time destroyed or removed? Do 
they indicate the acquisition of a new group at any time near 
1513? Is there, in fact, an atom of evidence in the documents 
to show that the group which we can see to-day in the church of 
S. Giovanni is not the same group as that for which Monna 
Bice provided the perpetual lamp ? 

Let us now assume that the statues of the Visitation of 
St. Elizabeth of 1445 were the same as those which we may 
see to-day, what consequences follow ? In the first place, the 
attributions of the group to Fra Paolino (1488-1547) or to 
Andrea della Robbia (1435-1525) or, as Dr. Bacci would have 
it, to some still later member of the school like Benedetto 
Buglioni, fall to the ground. In the second place, the attribu- 
tion to Luca della Robbia gains in definiteness. It cannot be 
assigned to the latest period of his life, as is done by Dr. Bode, 1 
but must be ranked with the earliest of his dated monuments. 
In an article on the Madonnas of Luca della Robbia, in A.J.A. 
(First Series), 1894, I attributed this group to Luca, and 
assigned it to the decade 1430-1440. The document recording 
Monna Bice's gift seems to prove that the group was in exist- 
ence at least as early as October, 1445. That it might have 
been made by Luca della Robbia at this period is rendered 
almost certain by many analogies with his early works. The 
kerchief wound about the Virgin's head may be paralleled by 
that of one of the maidens of the Cantoria (1431-1438), Plate 
VII, 2, and by one of the heads from the bronze doors of the 
Sacristy (1446-1461), Plate VII, 3. Turbans for men and for 
boys occur also on Luca della Robbia's reliefs for the Campanile 
and for the Cantoria. Similar turbans for men and women 
abound in the works of Ghiberti, who exerted a formative 
influence on Luca's early works. This use of the kerchief for 
the Virgin is found in at least one other work by Luca della 
Robbia, — the unglazed, pointed arched relief in the Berlin 
Museum, — but would seem never to have been used by 
Andrea della Robbia, or by his sons, in any representation of 
the Virgin. 

1 Florentiner Bildhauer der Renaissance, 1902, p. 189. 
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The heavy drapery with its massive folds finds its closest 
analogues in that of the maidens of the Cantoria or that of the 
candelabra-bearing angels of the Sacristy (1448). It is far 
removed from the characteristic type of Andrea's draperies, 
which reveal more of the form beneath and a subtle arrange- 
ment of folds designed to charm the spectator. Even the ruffle 
about the Virgin's neck occurs in one of Luca's earliest Madon- 
nas, in the lunette from S. Piero Buonconsiglio ; also in a 
second lunette recently acquired by the Berlin Museum 
(Plate VII, 1). If we turn from the accidents of dress to 
the type of head, here again we find not only that shy, maidenly 
expression characteristic of Luca's early Madonnas, but the 
high forehead, the waving hair, the blue eyes, the high cheek 
bones, the strong mouth with the deep furrow on the upper lip. 

For the kneeling St. Elizabeth, it is not to the Osservanza at 
Siena nor to La Verna that we must look for close parallels, 
but to the Resurrection relief in the Florence Cathedral. Here 
the Apostles adore their risen Lord at the end of His mission 
with the same absence of self-consciousness with which St. 
Elizabeth adores Him before His mission began. She is silent, 
but in a moment she will cry aloud, — " Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb." 

Allan Marquand. 

Princeton University, 
November, 1906. 



